ii2                                 Re tail Shops
The increase in the number of shops was considerably less propor-
tionately than the growth in the population. The number of depart-
ments per 1,000 families decreased from 114 in 1921 to 881 in 1935.
The number per 1,000 persons declined rather less, from 26 in 1921
to 222 in 1935. This decrease is a consequence of the decline in the
size of the family unit, a development which has been common
to the whole country in the post-war period.
The division of shops between the five classes altered but slightly
during the period; the order of magnitude was the same in 1921 as
in 193 5. Class A (food, drink, and tobacco) had the largest number
of shops and was followed by classes B, C, E, D, in that order.
Despite this relative stability there were some interesting variations
in the development of the different classes, reflecting changes in both
local and national conditions and habits,
The number of shops in -class A grew rather more than did the
total of all shops: it increased by 17 per cent.3 This is presumably a
result of the building of housing estates on the outskirts of Oxford
and in the neighbouring villages. The purchase of foodstuffs is
largely a day-to-day affair, particularly to the urbanized population
which inhabits the greater proportion of the new houses; the open-
ing of a food shop in the middle of the town would not, therefore, be
such an attractive proposition to the retailer as its establishment in
the new residential centres. Ckss B (clothing and personal) only
increased by 2 per cent., the smallest increase among die five classes.
This is due rather to a diminution in the number of shops in the old
urban areas than to a failure to respond to new centres of custom.
Ckss D (books, sports, and amusements) increased considerably
more than any of the other cksses, that is, by 38 per cent. This in-
crease is fully accounted for by the establishment of garages and
shops dealing in wireless equipment. ,
Within class A (food, drink, and tobacco) the most notable changes
took pkce among the shops ckssified as beer retailers and dairymen
and cow-keepers. A widespread change in social habits since the
War is reflected here, for, whereas beer retailers furnished 11-3 per
cent, of the total number of departments in the class in 1921, by 193 5
the proportion had fallen to 7-5 per cent* This decline was balanced
to some extent by an increase in the number of dairymen and cow-
keepers, but milk has evidently not been the only substitute for beer.
1  This is an estimated figure. It has been assumed that families increased in 1931-5
in the same proportion as houses.
2  Estimated. Based on the figures given in Chapter IE above.
3  Net totals are used here. The same shop may appear in more than one class, but not
more tbati once in a class.